THE LAWYER

ment regarding his reluctance to sign the death warrant
is confirmed in a letter from his fellow judge, Guffroy.
But there is no evidence whatever that he resigned the
office, as Charlotte would have us believe.

VI

All this while he was busy with his law practice. He
lost few cases, but his practice did not greatly increase
and was not remunerative. He was not the man to make
money: he cared too little for it. "A little suffices for
him who has no desires*', he wrote once. Danton said
of him that he was afraid of money; and Mirabeau, who
himself had taken bribes, when told an attempt had
been made to bribe Robespierre, remarked: "They may
as well save themselves the trouble: the man has no
wants". When he died, a couple of uncashed salary
vouchers and fifty francs in assignats were found in the
bureau drawer of the one little room he had occupied,
and the sum total of his personal belongings brought
450 francs at auction.1

He frequently took cases of people who could pay
him little or nothing. Charlotte claims that on more
than one occasion he even paid the court costs himself.
He was the poor man's lawyer, and seemed to glory in
it. Many of the cases he took would have been passed
up by a prudent man anxious to curry favour with
those whose goodwill and patronage make the road of
life smooth. His pleas were often turgid, sometimes
even bombastic, though allowance must be made for
the style of the period; but he did not know how to

1 The sale of the furniture in his room brought 2800 francs, but
there is some question whether it belonged to him. The compara-
tively high figure would indicate that it was bought by collectors,
for it was of extreme simplicity.
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